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day, making an annua! voluine of 416 pages, to which 
is added a Hy and Index, at the low price of 
$2.50 or $2,00 if payment is made at the time of 
subscribing. 
(cH All subscribers must commence with the 
volume, Jan. 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No 
subscription taken for less than six months. 
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Sowing Clover Seed. 
The following is the “ P. S.” of a letter from 











one of our subscribers; and we should esteem it 
a favor if all those who have occasion to write | 
10 us, would add to the brief announcement that | 
they “enclose $2,00 for the 5th volume of the | 
farmer,” some statement, be it ever so brief, in | 
relation to their practices on any of the various | 
subjects to which the Farmer is devoted. By so| 
doing, & vast amount of information might be 

obtained from all sections of the country, which 
could not but be highly useful. 

“ On the subject of harrowing in Clover Seed, 
in the spring, on winter wheat, I have for seve-| 
1al years been in the practice of sowing my seed | 
after the ground gets so hard as not to cut up by | 
‘he tread of the team, —say the fore part of April | 
in common years,—and then put on a common | 
‘wo horse harrow, and go once over. When | 
the Clover is in its first leaf from the seed leaf, I | 
sow on one bushel of plaster to the acre; and I | 
have never lost a crop of Clover since adopting | 
this practice. Last spring I sowed shout four | 
vushels of seed; and in consequence of very” 
windy weather, could sow but a little while | 
in the morning. I did not. finish until the first | 
week in May, yet at harvest my Clover covered | 
the ground. If sowed and harrowed as above 
too early, and the season favorable for Clover, it 
sometimes gets so large before harvesting, that 
itis in the way of the scythe, or rather it cuts in 
with the wheat, which is a damage. 

“ As to the advantage or disadvantage to the 
wheat crop, I think it almost as beneficial as the 
first dressing of Indian corn.” 

(<> The writer of the above is respectfully 
solicited to become a contributor to the pages of 
the Farmer. 





Wintering Cattle on Straw. 


We make another extract froma private letter ; 
and will thank the writer to furnish for the Far- 
mer an account of the manner in which he feeds 
out his straw, and such other particulars as may 
be necessary to enable others to follow his ex- 
ample: 

“I have just returned from a journey through 
the western part of this state and the north-west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, and had intended to 
have taken your city in my way on my return, 
but the thaw compelled me to make a southern 
route from Erie for the purpose of finding snow. 
I would most gladly have furnished to many far- 
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mers whom I past, a word of advice in regard to 
their straw, but time would not permit. I am 


confidently assert that I have not seen a herd of 
cattie or sheep, in my whole ride of 600 miles, 
which were in better condition than my own, al- 


‘though they have not seen a lock of hay this | 


winter. Many of the farmers whom I passsed | 
on my tour, appeared very economical, as they 
foddered their cattle in the street, which is a treble 








saving of yard, and drawing and spreading ma- 
nure,”” 
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Interesting Plants. 

We have just received several parcels of seeds 
in fine order from a friend in Virginia; and we | 
make the following extract from his letter, for the | 
gratification of our horticultural readers. We |, 
have noauthor that mentions Catalpa salicifolia. 
Probably our late minister to Mexico, has been | 
the first to introduce this splendid shrub into the | 
United Statues and though we have no prospect || 
that unprotected it can withstand the winters of || 
ihe Genesee Country, yet we are not ree | 
strong hopes of its proving an ornament to our 
Conservatories and Green Houses. 

‘ Amsonia latifolia and Clematis crispa are | 
natives. The latter is a very pretty member of | 
that family with very sweet flowers. The Plan. | 
taim has no great merit as to beauty, but its flow- } 
ets are also very fragrant. Catalpa salicifolia i 
is a Mexican shrub, the seed of which, together } 
with the others, I received from a friend in South |) 
Carolina; but I fear it is too tender to bear the 
rigors of your climate. I had a very fine plant | 
of it two or three years ago; but during that ex- 
cessively cold winter when the mercury sunk ten 
or twelve degrees below zero, I had the misfor- 
tune to lose it. With suitable protection howev- | 
er, it might probably have been saved. It is 
a very handsome plant, zith leaves, as its specific 
name indicates, like the willow. Its flowers re- 
semble those of C. cordifolia, except that they | 
are of a rose color; and the blossoms continue 
allsummer. It was brought from Mexico some 
years ago by Joel R, Poinselt, our ministerthere; | 
and given by him to the person from whom I re- 
ceived it.” 


Double Eschscholtzia Califor- 
NICA. 

“We have never seen but one plant [of Esch. 
scholtzia californica] affording A DOUBLE 
FLOWER; and that was cultivated in the gar- 
den of M. P. Wilder, Esq. of Dorchester. Jt | 
was as double as a rose ; and could it be so prop- | 
agated as to insure it constantly double, it would | 
be found a great acquisition to the flower gar- 
den.” 


The above extract is from the first number of 
the (Boston) Horticultural Register, edited by T. 
G. Fessenden, Esq., and just issued from the of- 
fice of the New-England Farmer. We have many 
seedlings of that fine plant; but now learn for 
the first time that a variety has originated with 
double flowers, It isa perennial; and we should 
regret the loss to horticulturists in general, of so 
remarkable a variety; for though its seeds, like 
many other double flowers, such as the China 
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Aster and Balsamine, might also produce plants | 





with double flowers, yet we would not willingly 
trust to these alone, Might not grafling into 
the roots of other seedlings be as successfully 
practiced as it is with the Dahlia? or might not 
slitting the crown of the root, answer? We 
would not entirely separate the parts until each 
should heal or form new roots for its own sup- 
port. In this district Z. californica winters wel! 
under a slight covering. 





Tile for Malt Kilns. 

A letter from a subscriber to the Farmer (Sam- 
uel M’Afee) at Bertie, U. C. says—“I have 
lately succeeded in manufacturing tile for malt 
kilns as good and complete as any brought from 
England. As I do not know that any have here- 
tofore been manufactured in America, you may 
please notice it in the Farmer if you think fit. 
Samples of them may be seen at J. W. Lewis’ 
brewery at the ferry opposite Black Rock, and at 
my shop, three miles below on the Canada side.” 





Old Indian Corn and Old Wheat. 

It will be recollected that it has been a mocted 
point between some European writers, whether 
Indian Corn or maize was a native of America, 
or of the Eastern Continent. We are not dispo- 
sed to argue so plain a case, but only to offer an 
extract from the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal, introduced into that work for the purpose of 
showing the retentive power of germination in 
that grain. 

“ It is worthy of notice that the maize which is 
found in the graves of the Peruvians, who lived 
before the arrival of Europeans in that country, 
is still so fresh that when planted, it grows wel! 
and yields seed.” * 

And it will not be irrelevant in this place to 
present an extract from the American Farmer, 


| (vol. 14,) to show that wheat has been made to 


vegetate after a lapse of more than twenty cen- 
turies. 

“ There is now growing in France, a patch of 
wheat, the sced of which was upwards of two 
thousand years old. It was obtained we be- 
lieve, directly from one who was an inhabitant 
of Egypt somewhere about the year 418 before 
Christ, by some gentleman in France. In other 
words it was taken from a mummy.” 

Sheep Husbandry. 

We take the following observations on Sheep 
Husbandry from Silliman’s Journal, 1824. It is 
contained in a “ Notice of an excursion among 
the White Mountains of New-Hampshire, &c. 
with miscellaneous remarks by James Prerce.’’ 

“From their elevation and latitude, the gra- 
zing lands situated in the northern part of New- 
England, are best adapted forsheep. The great 
consumption of fodder incident to long winters, 
so objectionable to the raising of cattle, is more 
than compensated to the merino sheep proprietor, 
by an improvement in the quantity and quality 
of wool, which is much affected by climate. In 
tropical cauntries, sheep are dressed with hair ; 
in more temperate, the wool is generally short 
and coarse, but longer and finer in cold regions. 
In Spain, fico and @ half pounds of wool, is the 
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average product of their merinos, and of a quali- 
ty inferior to ours; in the middle States, and 
valley of the Hudson, the same; on the elevated 


foundation of stone must be laid, without mor- 
tar, a few inches wider than the width of the 
pruposed wall, and rising about six inches above 
the surface of the ground. Upon "ee serge 
; i tructure is to be raised. ind o 
eround in the western part of Connecticut and | the supers 
Massachusetts—diree, and in some flocks, fowr || box, <a nen of shpny ma pe from ere 
Adie wart of feet high, and eight or ten feet long, Pp 
pounds. In the southern and mi PE pared to receive the earth, the end boards of the 
Vermont, from fowr to four and a half. In _same height of the side boards, and of the length 
Maine the average is five ; and in a few choice || that the wall is to be in width. ‘The box is not 


f ‘no || to be nailed together, but the several parts to re- 
docks, siz pounds the sheep. The best merino | main separate until ‘they are wanted, and then 


wool of Europe, is from the bleak mountains of |’) 65+ tovether in the manner hereinafter describ- 
Saxony. The quantity and quality of wool is ed. To give a proper degree of strength, the 
also considerably affected by the food, manage- || side pieces should be formed of Fe pied 
ment and selection of flocks—as nature bounti || boards. tongued and grooved, an seer et 4 
;, ._ || the outside by battons. These sides, when about 
fully provides a dress for all animals according | +, he filled with earth, are placed on the stone 
to their wants. Furs are found to be good, and | foundation, penal egy on by pre rem | 

i rtior i- || such as are used for the trunk or forebay of a 
po long, in proportion to coldness of cli fey Byron ane gh mpl eyes 


‘ | foundation three joists, about three feet six inches 
“ The northern parts of the United States and | long, three and a half inches broad, and three 
Canada, in addition to climate, have for the rai: | inches thick, having a mortice in each end ten 
sing of wool, an important advantage over Eng- || inches long; these mortices receive the tenons 


; : | of posts, three by four inches thick, five feet long 
aaa ‘the weather atape, te ehenpacee af | as which, of ries exceed the height of the 


soil—much tand being required for the support | box about eighteen inches, the mortices of the 
of sheep. The fee simple of good sheep farms | joists being ten inches long, and the tenons of 
in America, can be procured with the amount of | the posts not more than two and a half inches, 











I will not pretend to form an accurate estimate 
of the price of pise walls either for houses or 
fences. There can, however, be no doubt, that 
for the former they would be found much cheap. 
er than any other material, and for fencing, than 
any other with the exception of wood, and ta- 
king into view the difference in durability, much 
cheaper than any fence in which that article is 
used, with the exception of hedges. If we com- 
pare the operation of constructing a pise wall 
with that of brick or stone, it will found 

reatly in favor of the former. To make bricks 
the earth must be dug, well worked up, taken to 
some distance, moulded, again lifted, spread on 
the drying yard, a second time lifted, set in a 
kiln, and then burned, at no inconsiderable ex- 
_pense. After all this labor you have only one of 
' the materials with which to commence your 
wall. While all thatis required to make pise is 
to take the earth tothe place where it is wanted, 
| and pound it. ‘The labur of which I take to be 
| no greater than whatis necessary to prepare the 
| mortar for bricks. And really and truly for the 

purpose to which the two materials can be > 
plied, I had quite as lieve have the pise as the 
brick. When well made I have no doubt it is 
more lasting, and as it receives whitewash or 
any coloring with great facility, and retains it for 
a long time, both houses and fences of this ma- 
terial may be rendered exceedingly picturesque 
and ornamental. 





the annual rent and taxes of the same quality of | at indented to permit the dimensions of the 
ground in England.” | 





Fine Hogs. } 
The following is from a correspondent in Con- | 
necticut :— Pork was fattened by Mr. Charles | 


Swan, on a small farm in North Stonington— || and the end pieces at the two extremities secured || as South America. 


which consisted of twenty-eight in number, twen- | 
ty-four of which were last spring pigs. The | 
following is the weight, beginning with the lar- | 
gest: 353, 326, 320, 290, 282 273, 268, 265, 260, 


wall to be reduced as you raiseit up. The ends Many people will, no doubt, be incredulous 
of the posts should be secured with iron to pre- || as to the great durability of pise, believing it to 
vent their splitting. be impossible that simple earth, without the aid 


The joists being placed as directed, on thre | of any other material, would acquire so great a 





| stone foundation ; the posts in the mortices of degree of hardness as to resist the action of the 


| atmosphere for centuries, as pise houses and fen- 
| ces are known to have done in France as wel! 
It is, however, the homoge- 
from falling out by strong ledges nailed on the | nousness of the mass which causes its great de- 
side board -. the operation of filling in the earth C Tity. ' 
is commenced, some two or three inches thick | its possessing those qualities is to be found in 
at a time. Two men then getting inside the ! its resisting the shocks of earthquakes better 
box, commence the operation of pounding with | than any other material. I have the authority c! 


the joists, with the keys to keep them up; the 
side pieces of the box placed inside the posts, 

















259, 250, 248, 243, 241, 238, 236, 235, 227, 224, 
222, 221, 220, 214, 214. Weight in the wholc, 
together with four old hogs, 7362.” 





‘* Pise Fence,”’ 

In the fourth volume of the Farmer an inquiry 
was made as tothe manner of making Pise Fence. 
The following extract from an Address to the 
{lamilton County (Ohio} Agricultural Society, in 
June, 1831, by Gen. Wm. H. Elarrison, affords 


the desired information : 

“In situations where the timber is scarce, and 
the earth adapted to it, I think it will be very ad- 
vantageous to resort, both for fencing and build- 
ing, to the mode of construction called pise or 
compressed earth. This mode of construction 
is extensively used in France and Spain; and 
‘was introduced by the colonists of the latter 
country into South America. In some of the pro- 
vinces of Colombia, there is scarcely to be found 
a house or fence of any other material. I have 
seen and particularly examined large churches, | 
and other houses, which claim an origin almost | 
coeval with the first settlement of the country, | 
and exhibiting no evidence of decay. And some | 
fences were pointed out to me which were said | 
to be 200 years old, 

The mode of construction is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and when the material (that is the proper. 

kind of earth) is convenient, it must be remark. | 
ably cheap. The earth suited to this kind of 
building is not pure clay nor sand, but such a 
compound as is met with almost every where in 
this section of country. Clay of the strength of 
that used for bricks will answer, but it is not the | 
best.” When a house or fence is to be built, a 











* A larger ape of sand is desirable ; the clay 
which is mixed with gravel is perhaps the best. The 
rich earth of our native forests, contains too much | 
vegetable matter, but when this has becn exhausted 
by cultivation, the action of the sun, and the washing 
of the rains, almost any of our uplands or Ohio bot. 
toms will answer, | 


| head of the beater is not a plain surface like the | Colombia, that in his native province of Antio- 
head of a common mall, but not unlike the sol- || quia, which is most subject to earthquakes, an 
dering iron of a tinman; or perhaps more like | where pise houses of this description are consi- 
the fist of a man, the knuckles representing the || dered much safer than any other. There are, | 


_gree of strength and solidity. An evidence ot 


' wooden beaters formed of some hard wood. The | Mr. Restrepo, late Secretary of the Interior of 


lower extremity. Another beater having two 
square sides, to be used in the corners of the 
box, will also be found necessary. In Colombia, 
the earth beater that [ saw was in the shape of 
one of our canoe paddles, excepting that the ex- 
treme point of the blade, with which the beating 
| is effected, is an inch and a half thick. But the 


| most material circumstance to be attended to— 


_that indeed upon which the whole success of the 
| operation depends—is the degree of moisture in 
| the earth which is used. It is to be neither wet 
| nor dry earth, but moist earth. If it is wet, the 
pounding will have no effect, the mass rising in 
one place as it is beaten down in another. If 
| dry, there will be no cohesion. But used ina 
| moist state, the small quantity of water is driven 
| out by the operation, and the natural cohesion of 
| the earth takes place to a degree that is scarcely 
credible to one that has not witnessed it. 

In our climate, exposed as it would be to se- 
vere frosts after heavy rains, a pise wall would 
certainly require a roof of some kind. In Co- 
lombia, the highest walls, those for convents, 
churches, and court-yards, are covered with 
tiles. In the country, they often content them- 
selves with putting brush-wood, grass, and even 
unpouaded earth over it, which are removed as 
they decay or are washed off. 1 have, however 
seen a vast deal of this kind of fencing without 


clothed with moss, of upwards of a mile in 
length, near the town of Serenza, without any 
covering, I inquired its ace, and was informed 
by a gentleman that it could not be less than one 
hundred and fifty years old, that he had recol- 
lected it for upwards of forty years, and that it 
had not changed its appearance in the least in 
that time. At Serenza there is never any frost 
but the rain falls, for six months in the year in 
such torrents that it is scarcely conceivable to 





| those who have neyer been in the torrid zone, 


any covering at all. Upon seeing an old wall, | 


| think, few places in the western country where 
|| pise may not be advantageously used. But 
|| throughout the prairie country, where the soil is 
| Not too sandy, its introduction could not fail to 
_be highly advantageous. I have said that it 1¢- 
quires a stone foundation. It would be certainly 
much better to have one—but for fencing I think 
| it may be dispensed with, provided the water is 
kept from it by proper drains, and the top se- 
| cured with a sufficient roof of wood, tile, or 
| thaich. I omitted to mention, in its prope: 
| place, that the posts which confine the sides ot 
| the box, in which the earth is rammed, are not 
, confined at the top with wooden caps, but witli 
| ropes, for the convenience of expanding or con- 
| tracting the wall at pleasure, and that two round 
| Sticks of wood are used, to keep the sides o! 
_ the box from pressing in during the operation cf 
pounding.” 








| 


| Geology in Schools. 
| 


| From a number of the Scientific Tracts, pub- 
_ lished semi-monthly at Boston, we copy the fol- 
| lowing “ reasons why Geology should be univer- 
sally introduced as a branch of common educa- 
tion :” 


| 1. It is nearly allied to geography. The con- 

nexion and distinct provinces of these two eci- 
ences, have already been pointed out in the in- 
troductory remarks of this number. From that 
view it is believed, many will be ready to ac- 
knowledge that the claims of this science to be- 
, coming a subject of common school instruction 
are equally strong with those of geography, an 
in some points superior. 


2. It is an interesting science. 





It opens to our 


view a new world, and presents us with numer- 


ous + ee of beauty and of interest, before on 
. The most barren Icdges, the commen- 
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est rocks and walls by the wayside, destitute of 
anything to admire or notice, show to groups of 
young explorers, that these have not merited the 
jong neglect they have suffered ; but they con- 
tain much that is rich and beautiful, not merely 
when arranged on the shelves and cases of a 
cabinet, but when placed on the mantelpiece of 
the parlor or drawing-room, and furnishing in- 
struction and delight to the most elevated minds, 

3. [t is among the grandest of sciences, It 
leads us to view, with increased admiration, the 
towering mountain and awful precipice,and indu- 
ees and enables us to examine with greater ardor 
and more exalted delight, those features of the 
earth.which never fail to excite ideas of sublimity 
even in the rudest mind. We learn from it, 
that amid the lofly aspect, the terrific grandeur, 
and the wild confusion of the Alps and Andes, 
there is order and regularity, which evince the 
skill of a wise and all powerful architect. A- 
rangement amidst apparent disorder, a vast store- 


house of riches overhung by forms of terror, ob- | 
jects of the highest beauty grouped beneath the | 
awfully sublime, afford to the passing geologist a | 


moral as well as an intellectual banquet. 
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9. No science is more practical. It acquaints 
farmers with the nature of their soils, and the 
best methods of improving them; civil engi- 
neers with the materials for constructing roads, 
canals, railways, wharves, dams, &c., and the 
proper method of combining them ; artists with 
the origin and nature of paints, and other sub- 
stances in common use; and the miner when 
and how to extend his researches, pointing him 


toa reward for his labors, and guarding him || 


against abortive attempts. 


res, and the various useful arts, occupy, at pre- 
sent, so large a place in public attention, as to 
rendet every method which can be adopted to 
advance them worthy of public and private pat- 


| ronage. 


10. The introduction of geology into schools, 
would tend to promote moral improvement 


among the young. Perhaps there are not two 
/more unfortunate circumstances attending our 


4, It gives new interest and increased mee 


to our journeys and our walks. A person, wit 
the slightest knowledge of geology, never pass- 
es from one country or place to another, without 
finding much to admire, and much to increase 
jis store of knowledge. If he find no thriving 
village, no field covered with the fruits of the 
farmer’s industry, no fertile tract groaning under 
its load of stately forest trees, or smiling beneath 
its dress of beautiful verdure, he still finds, in the 
barren plain or the broken ledge, much that is 
beautiful, rich and instructive. 

5. It furnishes a healthful and instructive 
amusement tothe young, Wherever it has been 
introduced into schools, the pupils have taken 
more or less of their pastime in examining and 
collecting 
reach, A geological excursion is uniformly pre- 
‘erred by them to their ordinary sports, too often 
calculated to dissipate their minds, and unfit 


them for patient and successful application, when | 


; 


| 


specimens of minerals within their | 


system of popular education, than that the exer- 
cises of children in the school-room are irksome, 
and those for recreation are dissipating to the 
mind. If school-houses could be rendered pla- 
ces of pleasant resort, and amusement sources 
of useful instruction, the great work of reform 
in cultivating intellectual and moral taste would 
be fairly begun. The more innocent and useful 


| amusements are scattered around the young, 


the less time and disposition they will have to 
pursue those which are pernicious or useless. 
No subject, perhaps, is better fitted to answer 


the double purpose of amusement and instruc- 
_tion, than geology. And few are better fitted to 
_show the power and wisdom of Him, “ who 


ihey return to their school-rooms or their books, || 


6. It teaches children to be observing. A 
‘thousand objects, before unnoticed, press upon 
their view ; their imagination and taste are awa- 
kened, and called into vigorous and healthful 
exercise, in discriminating the aspect of o 
‘Their minds, once put upon the search to disco- 
ver whatis beautifu 
dom, are led to examine other parts of this wide 
creation; and wherever they go, or whatever 
they see, they find something to admire, and to 
convey to their minds entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 


7. It leads to useful discoveries. Wherever 


the science of geology has been introduced into | 


schools, or to the attention of other young peo- 
ple, valuable discoveries have been made to en- 
rich the treasure of science, or to furnish new 
sources of industry and of wealth, both to indi- 
viduals and the nation. If once introduced into 
all our schools, the whole country would be put 
under the most minute and rigid examination, 
and compelled to yield up its treasures, now bu- 
ried beneath the surface of the carth. In New- 


sand young, but ardent and efficient surveyors 
might be induced to afford their gratuitous an 
cheerful services, to explore our resources in the 
tnineral kingdom; and while they amused and 
instructed themselves, they would make impor- 
tant accessions to the public treasures of science 
and of wealth. 

8. As the adoption of geology as a branch of 


common education, uniformly leads to a thorough || 


examination of the natural features of the coun- 
we it would prepare the way for obtaining maps 
of all the towns where it should be introduced. 
Considering the trifling expense at which litho- 
graphic prints of tewn maps can be procured, 
and the important vehicles they would be to con- 
vey @ minute and accurate heawtedin of the 
character and resources of our country to the 
minds of its inhabitants, few subjects better de- 
serve the immediate attention of evcry town. 


aete. | 


P 1 ich ta the mi 1 ki | journals of travels cannot be understood. 
and rich in the mineral king- | 


| 
| 
| 


} 
} 
} 


| dients, uses, &c., are sufficient to make a hegin- 











weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance.” 

11. It is easily acquired. The features of this 
science are not only striking and grand, but they 


are few and simpie, and exactly fitted to enter- || 


tain and expand the juvenile mind. By the aid 
of specimens, with appropriate descriptions, its 
general principles are more easily and readily 


| understood, than those of any other science 


which is taught. Nothing is more easy than to 
introduce it into every district and private school 
in the country, and to acquaint every child with 
the names, ingredients and uses of the rocks he 
daily observes in his walks, and with the promi- 
nent gevlugical features of our country. 

12. Itisnecessary. Without it, gazetteersand 
Tn 
sume places, a knowledge of the great geologi- 
cal features of the earth is as common and fami- 
liar, as of the continents and oceans; and con- 
sequently, without this knowledge, a person is 
liable to find himself ignorant of the most com- 


-mon and familiar topics of conversation, in the 
society he will frequently meet. To be destitute | 


of a branch of science so important and accessi- 
ile, is to be unprovided with a great source of 


| mental occupation and entertainment for earl 


life; and in the case of teachers, the want of it 


is the want of a powerful and happy means of 


influencing the youthful mind. 

If it should be asked how this science can be 
most readily introduced into schools, it is an- 
swered, from numerous experiments, that fifty or 


England, alone, from one to two hundred thou- || ® hundred. tabelind:-specknens, wah some-ateell 


manual to describe then, explaining their ingre- 


ning, which, if once made, seldom, if ever, fails 
to be extended to a general knowledge of the 
subject. 





From the New England Farmer. 
Making Butter late in the Fall. 


Such is the general mode of living in this sec- 
tion of the country, that Butter is an indispensa- 
ble article in everyfamily ; nor will a small quan- 
tity suffice for the various purposes to which it is 
applied in the culinary art. Hence there is no 
production of the farm on which so sure calcula- 
tions upon a ready and profitable market can be 
made, It is important to the farmer to make the 
most of his dairy. But there is a certain part of 
the year in which the process of making butter 
is so difficult and laborious, that the complaint 
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has acquired the authority of an axiom: “That 
it costs more than it comes to.” ; 

I refer to the season of the year when crass 
feed is failing or gone, the quantity of milk dj- 
minished, and the cream is so long in churning, 
that the butter, if it come at all, is worth little or 
nothing. It sometimes happens that much time 
and labor is entirely lost,—no butter can be ob- 
tained, and the cream is made worse. 

owt thought much on the subject, and ex- 
perience all the uncertain results of which others 
complain, I have been led to the conclusion, which 
experiments have confirmed, that there is a cer- 
tain degree of heat, could it be aScertained, to 


_which the cream might be raised, which would 
_ insure a quick process in the formation and sepa- 
| ration of the butter from the whey or milk, at the 


same time preserve the quality of the butter, and 

prevent that frothiness and softness which is the 

never failing result of long continued churning. 
To ascertain the degree of heat necessary to 


insure a short process, we heated the cream’ on 


the hearth to about 72 or 73 degrees—this, with 
heat in the churn, which was scalded with boil- . 
ing water, gave to the cream about 75 heat. In 
six or seven trials, during the months of Novem- 


_ ber and December, the longest process in churn- 


ing was twenty minutes, the shortest, ten. The 
butter has been uniformly sweet and hard, and 


in nothing inferior to that made in October, ex- 


cept incolor. The last churning was on the 30th 
December last. I attended to the whole process 
caretully. The cream, when first put into the 
churn, was 80 I waited till the heat had fallen 
to 75, and immediately began the operation.— 
The butter was formed and ready to take out of 
the churn in just ten minutes. By the way, 1 
use, and have for several years, a rocking churn, 
and think it the best, all things taken into view, 
that has ever been in use in New England. 

I do not pretend to have made sufficicnt expe- 
riments to establish any general and uniformly 
operas Peete but the experiments I have 

the results to which they have led, 


_may serve as hints to others to try similar expe- 


riments, by which some general principle may 
be established to render the process of churning 
in the winter as short and certain as in summer. 
This is certainly a desideratum in geoponics, and 
worthy of the attention of the poor man who 
keeps but one cow, and the rich who keeps a 
dozen. It deeply interests those who perform 
the operation of churning, as well as those who 
share in the benefits. Let every farmer purchase 
a thermometer,—he will save in one year enough 
in labor and butter to pay for it, besides the gra- 
tification of having always good butter, and a 
plenty of it, in the winter, provided he has the 
materials to make it of. W. Aten. 

North Andover, Jan. 1, 1835. 

N. B. Since writing the above, one of my neig):- 
bors, hearing of my successful experiments, call- 
ed on me to borrow my thermometer to make a 
similar experiment,—he informed me that their 
two last trials to make butter, after churning 24 
hours, had been unsuccessful. They accordingly 

repared the cream as above directed, heating to 
Ps, --the butter came in five minutes,—was hard 
and good for winter butter. 





Butter made in Cold Weather. 


Mr. T. Whitmarsh, of Brookline, Mass., has 
favored us with a beautiful sample of butter, 
made on one of the coldest days of the present 
winter. It appears as fresh and yellow as if it 
had been manufactured in June from Durham 
Shorthorns fed upon honeysuckles, and Madam 
Ceres herself had officiated as pene the en _ Mr. 
W. assures us, that the cows producing his ex- 
quisite butter have had no food but hay, and at- 
tributes its onpeeensy to keeping the milk and 
cream in a warm cellar, heated by a furnace, 
which, at the same time, keeps every room in the 
house at as high a temperature as can be wished 
for, in the sated weather of the most inclement 
season.— NV. E. Farmer. 





When men of infamy to grandeur’soar, 
They light a tarch to show their shame the more 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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founded on a limited knowledge are extremely 
| fallacious ; still, after the many which have been 
made, and in one or two instances fully justified 
by the result, they are doubtless deserving of some 
| attention. Not to be singular, I am willing to 
| follow the example set by others, and venture 
north of the James river. A great degree of ine || upon one in this communication ; in which what- 
terest has been excited in regard loits merits; and | ever of error may exist, it will, I am persuaded, 
as the plant has been found growing indigen ous- | be on the safe side. ngs 
ly in Pennsylvania, and even as far north as | Thad several plants in a favorable situation 
Connecticut, the inference has been naturally | that I reserved for seed, which were only subject- 
drawn that it may be brought into successful cul- ! edtoa single cutting, made after the seeds were 
tivation elsewhere than in the Southern States. r gathered. They stood close to each other, and 
Though my experience is by no means exten- | were surrounded by vegetables usually cultivated 
sive, yetas far as it goes Lam encouraged to per- | in a garden. 
severe ; and I shall therefore make no apology being only in the second year of their growth. 
for introducing the subject to public notice. ' On the 18th September, they produced each seven 

For a year or two past I have had the Gama | pounds of green grass, which when perfectly 
Grass growing in my garden in various situa- | cured and weighed a few days ago, yielded three 
tions, from the richest soil to that of only tolera- } pounds of hay. Now at two fect of distance each 
ble fertility. I have discovered but little differ- |! way, there will be ten thousand plants to an acre 


ence in the luxuriance of its growth under these | of cround. Admitting therefore that only one 
different circumstances—a result which may be | 


Gama Grass. 


BY T. &. 
I believe no account has been published of any 
experiment in the culture of Gama Grass, made 


P. 











| ers generally. Iam well aware that calculations || 


They were moreover young plants, 


be divided into twenty or thirty, and sometimes 
more; pains being taken to have a root to eve- 
ry offset. They bear transplanting as well as let- 
tuce or cabbage. It will be necessary to keep the 
young plants clean of weeds and grass during 
the first season, and the commencement of the 
next. If the grass should be flourishing, it wil} 
need but little more culture, and will increase in 
strength and luxuriance for several years. Two 
years agol began with four plants, after leaving 
a few to bear seed and to give me some promise 
as te the size they would attain. Being seedlings 
_and of a rather weakly growth, I only obtained 
thirty six from them at that time ; but last spring 
| I divided them again into six or eight hundred, 
Should any farmer be desirous of testing the 
|| merits of this Grass in the climate of New York, 
| he may apply to the Editor of the Genesee Far- 
/mer for a few seéds, to whom I have sent a 
small number for distribution. T. 8S. P. 
Beaverdam, Va., 1 mo. 10, 1835. 
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Ruics for Making Rail Fence. 


BY M. A. 





crop could be obtained during a season, here is a 
attributed to the number and strength of the roots, |) product of thirty thousand pounds of hay to a sin- | 


which penetrate deeply into the substratum, and |’ gle acre. It may be objected that if the acre of | 
draw nourishment from sources not readily ac-) Jand was fully occupied, the growth would be | 
cessible to less vigorous plants. From this dis- | jess luxuriant. But I am satisfied that each heal- 
position in the roots, it is reasonable to conclude, || thy plant would have attained the same size; in- 


that the subsoil should be rather of a porous na- || ,smuch as those to which I have previously re- 


ture, the more readily to admit their entrance. || 
Mine on the contrary is of a firm adhesive tex- | 
ture; and I am therefore induced to doubt wheth- | 


|| ferred as growing in the vicinity of the trees, gave 


after two cuttings the same aggregate product.* 
In regard to the quality of the hay, it possesses a 


Simple as the business of making rail fence is 
considered, it is pretty evident but few farmers 
have any system or rules by which they govern 
themselves in this indispensable part of farming. 
Although the following rules may be well known 
to most well bred farmers, yet they may be found 
useful to others who have not been taught in al! 
the arts and mysteries of agriculture. 








er the results of my experience were as favora- 
ble as they might have been in a different soil. 


I find the grass to be rather tardy in putting | 


| delightful fragrance, very much like that of corn 
|| blades; and was greedily eaten by horses. I 
think however the hay cannot be highly nutri- 
forth its shoots in the spring. It is nearly the |) tious, when the grass is frequently cut; for in 
first of the Sth month (May) before it exhibits || that case the blades are so succulent as to lose 
any signs of vegetation; but from that time it |) too much of their weight in drying. 
progresses with great rapidity. On the 4th of|! The propagation of the Gama Grass is effected 
June I cut some which was about three feet high, | either by seeds or offsets. There is some diffi- 
although it stood close to some very thrifty trees, | culty in getting the seed to germinate in conse- 
which abstracted almost all sustenance from eve- \ quence of the rigid husk which envelopes the 
ry thing else within their influence. Afier cut- kernel. ‘They should be planted in autumn and 
ting, I observed its growth attentively for some || thus subjected to the action of a winter’s frost; 
time, and found that the blades grew an inch and || or some artificial method be used to soften the 
a half per day; so that in the course of another | 
month the grass had nearly attained its full size | 
again. Having spared some seed stalks, I re- | 
frained from cutting it a second time until they | 
had matured their seeds. | 


busk or disengage the grain from its covering. It 
is stated by the editor of the Baltimore Farmer, 
that if the seed be steeped for a day or two, in a 
mixtare of plaster of Paris and fourth proof spirit 


|| in such proportions as to make a liquid of the 
In a communication published a few months || consistence of white wash, they will readily 


ago in the Farmer’s Register, by Agricola, (the | sprout. The vessel containing the mixture should 
signature adopted by the gentleman who first || be placed near a fire, to keep moderately warm. 
brought the Gama Grass into notice) he men- When one has only a few seeds, a more conycn- 
tions that with him the growth of the blades after || ient way would be to remove the husk entirely, 
cutting was precisely the same which I have sta- | Which may be readily done with a penknife, by 
ted it to be here. But his observations being || carefully separating the two portions where they 
made in a much more southern climate, where | 2¥¢ attached to each other ot the base of the sced. 
the spring is considerably earlier, and the autumn || Previous to the operation it might be proper to 
continues toa much later period, the number of | Soak the seed a short time in warm water, to 
his cuttings was greater than we have any. rea- || make the husk yield more readily to the knife. 
son to expect can be profitably realized in a high- || When the removal is effected, there is no farther 
er latitude. I am of opinion that four times is || impedimentto germination, which will take place 
quite as often as the grass can be cut to advane- || 48 Soon as in wheat or corn. 
a eae he oe oon New After being so fortunate as to rear a few 
& exceed three. ith this draw- || plants, the best mode of increasing them is by 


back however, if there be any reliance upon the || offsets. A well oro 
i : : wn pl 
calculstions which have been made relative to the || — : Plant of a year old may 


product, the cultivation of the Gama Grass must 
he regarded as an object of importance by farm. 





| j 
| 





product when dried, but it was consid- 








* The same 
erably more in 


I. How to know when you have drawn a suf- 
ficient number of rails for a given distance of 
fence :—Ilf the fence is to be seven rails high, 
(which is sufficient if the rails are of good size,) 
/and the rails are twelve feet long, place them in 
| piles often each, the piles touching each other in 





| a continuous line. 
| OL Place, in range, stakes or poles sufficiently 
often to clearly designate the line—prepare a pole 
seven or eight feet long, well sharpened at onc 
end; and if much used, the end ought to be 
pointed with iron; at about eighteen inches from 
the pointed end, fasten a rod at right angles with 
the pole, and extending thence from three feet, two, 
| four, or six inches, according as the fence is ex- 
| posed to winds. Three feet two inches makes a 
handsome fence. Stick down this pole in range 
| with the poles designating the line, and the énd 
of the rod will show the place for the corner. 
| Place then for a foundation a good sized flat stone, 
| and you ore ready to commence operations. 

Ill. The bottom rail should be sound and 
| Straight—place the largest end forward on the 
| stone, and the other end crossing the preceding 
| vail at the end of the rod of the ranging pole, so 

that the corners on each side be in exact line. 

IV. Let the five following rails be placed the 
smallest end forward, and notched, if necessary to 
make them lie steadily. 

V. Let the top rail be heavy and well notched, 
the largest end placed forward, and your fence is 
done. 

The object of having the largest end of the 
bottom rail placed forward, is to have less spacc 
Setween the rails for pigs and geese; and having 
the top rail the largest end forward, leaves the 
fence level and of equal hight throughout. 








the green State; agreater loss having 


' been sustained by making the first cutting so early. 


There is no sight more pleasing to a Genesee 
| farmer than a well made rail fence. M. A. 
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On Draught.--No. KnE. 


BY QUERCUS. 


ta 


In farther pursuing our inquiries relative to the 
application of animal power, the modus operan- 
di, or the manner of attaching the power to the 
weight, forms an inmportant consideration. We 
have seen that the structure of the animal, his 
muscular power, speed and bottom, and the qual- 
ity and degree of resistance, all have more or less 
influence upon the effect produced; and we shall 
now find that the mode of harnessing a horse and 
attaching him to his load, also has an influence 
upon his productive labor. 

if we could always use our draught horses 
upon raileways, where the resistance is so slight, 
and its quality exactly what it should be, it would 
be a matter of little importance, in ordinary cases, 
how we connected them with their loads; but 
while we have to encounter every variety of re- 
sistance, up hill and down, over rough roads and 
smooth, it is important t: avail ourselves of every 
circumstance, however trifling, which may in- 
crease our products without injury to our ani- 
mals, or expense to ourselves. 

In ancient times the harnessing a horse was a 
very simple matter. A strap around the neck, 
or a band around the girth, with a connecting 
rope or leather, was all that was thought neces- 
sary; and even in more modern times, every 
nation has a mode peculiar to itself, though all 
Jepend upon one and the same principle for effect. 

But whatever may be our preferences, or how- 
ever many our expedients to decorate our animals, 
or modify their labor, the effect they produce, will 





always depend in some measure upon the ar- 
rangement of the traces. 


The angle of inclination, or in other words, 
the direction of the traces from the shoulder to | 
the load, has been a topic of much discussion. | 
There are but three modes of directing the traces ; 
horizontally from the shoulder to the load; an 
upward inclination from the same point; and a 
downward inclination. ‘These have all had their 
advocates; but so far as I can judge, the force of 





traction is not altered in eithercase. If the trace 
inclines upward from the shoulder, then a portion | 
of the animal’s weight is borne by the trace, and | 
of course communicated to the carriage; and if | 
the trace is inclined downward, the effect is, that | 
the horse lifts, as it were, a part of the load; 
while in both cases, the force of traction is the 
same as that exerted upon a horizontal trace. 
In the first case, the effect is increased by the 
weight of the animal; in the latter, by his mus- 
cular strength, or capability of sustaining weight. 
The advantage or disadvantage, then, of either 
of these modes of application must depend upon | 
something else than mere force of traction. 


But there is, nevertheless, advantages to be | 
gained in the use of these several modes. It is | 
evident, from the very construction of different 
horses, that their capabilities are essentially dif- 
ferent, though their force of traction may be the 
same. One may be a small, muscular, nervous 
animal, exerting an average force of traction of 
125 Ibs.; another, with large muscular legs, is 








, perhaps calculated to sustain a great weight; 
while a third may possess an unwieldy bulk of 
flesh and bone, which of itself is a load, and yet 








neither of the latter horses be able to exert a 


greater force of traction than the former. In the 
first case, comparing one animal with the other, 


}| nothing would be gained by deviating the traces 


from a horizontal direction. In the second, an 
evident advantage would be gained by inclining 
the traces downward, for then the effect would be 
increased by putting a part of the load upon the 
horse, thereby leaving less weight to be operated 
upon by his force of traction. And in the last 
case, a corresponding advantage would be obtain- 
ed by inclining the traces upward, so as to take 


| the benefit of the animal’s weight in addition to 


his strength. Hence it is evident, that so far as 
the animal is concerned, the inclination of the 
traces ought to depend upon his particular capa- 
bility, and not upon any general rule. 


But, independent of the animal, there is another 
consideration which should influence the inclina- 
tion of the traces. In the above cases, I have 
supposed the weight to be moved upon a smooth 
surface ; but it is evident, where the road is rough 
and the resistance constantly varying, a great ad- 
vantage may be gained by enabling the horse to 
lift a part of his load over the obstacles; which 
will be effected by inclining the traces downward, 
let the animal’s capabitities be what they may 
On most of our roads, however, there is a con- 
stant variation from smooth to rough, from ascent 
to descent; and it will, therefore, be desirable for 
every man to fix upon that inclination which on 
the whole will best suit his circumstances ; for it 
would be impossible to change the direction of 
the trace at every change of surface. Hence we 
find how much more effect wheel horses are ena- 
bled to produce upon our common roads, than 
leaders ; for the latter can never apply their 
strength except in a horizontal direction; while 
the former exert the same force of traction, and 
at the same time increase the effect, by their near- 
ness to the load, and relieving the weight. Hence, 
too, it is evident, that upon ordinary roads, the 
mode of harnessing horses one before another, 
as in our stage teams, is not the most efficacious 
mode of applying their powers. The plan adopt- 
ed by the New-Jersey and Pennsylvania teams- 
ters, of harnessing four horses abreast, and di- 
rectly to the carriage, is doubtless the most effi- 
cient, if not the most convenient. 


The common use of the gig, or dray cart, is 
another exemplification of this principle. The 
weight thrown upon the shafts, is the same thing 
as weight upplied to the traces by a downward 
inclination; and it is well known to practical 
men, that most horses will carry the same load 
easier in this way, if correctly divided, than 
where the whole depends upon the animal’s force 
of traction. 

The fitting of the trace to the collar is another 
point worthy of remark. The structure of the 
horse, however, determines this matter almost 
wholly, and generally, in this country, it is judi- 
ciously applied. The connecting point between 
the collar and the trace, should be about two thirds 
of the distance from the top of the collar to its 
lowest extremity, for there the collar bone is 
smallest, and the most muscle is presented to sus- 
tain the pressure. The old fashioned New-Eng- 
land mode of applying a connected trace around 
the breast, and sustained by a strap over the neck, 
was exccedingly irksome to the horse, as the 
whole strain passed directly over the joint of the 
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collar bone, and thereby nearly paralized the ope- 
ration of that joint. 

In general, then, where the road is smooth and 
the gait slow, the traces should be as nearly hori- 
zontal as possible; unless where an extraordinary 
exertion is required, and then the traces should be 
a little inclined downward, so as to put a small 
part of the weight upon the horse. When the 
road is rough, and the gait also slow, the traces 
sliould be applied still lower down, so as to give 
the horse the greatest power over obstacles. But 
where great velocity is required, without much 
attending weight, the nearer the traces can be 
brought to horizontal the better, for then the horse 
is enabled to exert his force of traction without 
any counteracting influence. 

In my next number, I shall proceed to consi- 
der, in part, the second branch of this subject, to 
wit, the vehicles lv be moved, in connection with 
the channels of conveyance, but with especial re- 
ference to Canals and Canal boats. Quercus. 





Mr. Halsey’s Report Reviewed. 


NUMBER THREE. 


In the year 1819, an act was passed by the 
Legislature of this State, as Mr. Halsey and his 
associates in committee have noticed in detail, to 
improve Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures 
in the state, appropriating ten thousand dollars 
annually, to be distributed among the several 
counties, for the use of Agricultural Societies. 
The act was hailed, almost with enthusiasm, by 
a large portion, and it is believed by a large ma- 
jority of the well informed citizens of this state. 
I'he sentiment was reciprocated in almost every 
circle, that then was commencing a new and il- 
lustrious era in the history of Agriculture and 
Manufactures in the state of New York. It was 
expected that, by the operations of the act passed 
at that time, farmers were to be redeemed from 
the vassalage to which they had long been doom- 
ed, and restored to the rank of citizens. Rarely 
has an act been passed by the Legislature, exci- 
ting greater and more general rejoicing, than did 
the act of 1819, which was passed for the im- 
provement of Agriculture, the Arts, and Manufac- 
tures. 

The citizens of nearly all the counties were 
prompt in availing themselves of the privileges 
provided by thisact. Agricultural Societies were 
soon formed, in most of the counties. Indeed, the 
system of policy then introduced under auspices 
the most cheering, quickly came into spirited and 
jively operation. 

In these brief remarks, I have given, as it is 
presumed all will admit, no other than a faithful 
history of facts, accompanying the commence- 
ment of this splendid Institution. I charge my- 
self to be like faithful in the prosecution of its 
history ; and yet, in order to do jastice to the sub- 
ject, I may find it necessary to bring facts tolight 
which the committee have not seen fit to disclose: 
I am not unaware, that my duty as a faithful his- 
torian, may compel me, contrary to the feelings 
of my mind, to advert to political strifes, which 
have had their day and passed into partial oblivi- 
on. This I shall regret; yet it is believed the 
importance of the subject, and the necessity of 
having it well understood, will be deemed an ac- 
ceptable apology. At the same time, I feel too 
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much of individual independence and patriotism, 
to admit for a moment, that party politics, used 
for party purposes, and put in hostile array 
against the general interest of the community, are 
entitled to the least indulgence. Having made 
these introductory remarks, I hasten to resume 
the main subject of inquiry. 

It is my object to furnish, with reference tothe 
remarks of Mr. Halsey and his associates, a 
faithful history of the Agricultural Institutions, 
which. had their origin in this state, under the act 
of 1819. It has been remarked, that Agricultu- 
ral Societies quickly came into operation, in near- 
ly al! the counties. Their subsequent progress, 
the embarrassments under which they labored, 
in consequence of opposing agercies, their ulti- 








mate dissolution, and the bearing which they are | 


supposed to have had on the Agriculture of this 
state, and the general interest of its citizens, are 
now to become subjects of inquiry. 


The Agricultural Societies were organised, in | 
all cases, so far as the writer knows, by electing | 


to their offices such gentlemen as were justly 
reputed practical farmers. This was a requisite 
of the law. No doubt it was a mistaken policy, 
as may be shown more satisfactorily, in subse- 
quent remarks. The Societies thus organized, 
proceeded to action. Days were appointed for 
Anniversary Exhibitions, and notices given out, 
that premiums would be awarded to successful 
competition. At those feasts of ingathering, (for 
so might they fitly be called) there rarely failed 
to be present vast assemblages of our most indus- 
trious and enterprising citizens. There were to 
be seen the best animals of the country, together 
with specimens of the choicest products of our 
soil. There were exhibited new and improved 
implements of husbandry. 
ved articles of Domestic Manufactures, and the 
Mechanic Arts, might be witnessed the most sa- 
tisfactory demonstrations of the fact, that untutor- 
ed citizens, acting under the influence of stimu- 
lating agencies, are capable of making astonish- 
ing improvements, in their respective arts. Can 
it be true, as the committee seem to suppose, that 
the time thus occupied by unsuspecting citizens, 
in attending the Agricultural Exhibitions, was 
not only lost, but perverted to the subversion of 


good morals ? 


Citizens of other occupations deem it a privi- | 


lege to hold meetings, as well for the individual 
improvement of members, as the general interest 
which they represent. They practice according- 
ly. Lawyers meet frequently at the courts, 
where they have opportunities of improvement, 
by witnessing the practice of each other, and by 
a free interchange of sentiment, in regard to forms 
of practice and points of law. Ministers meet in 
presbyteries, synods, general assemblies; in con- 
ferences, associations, general associations, &c. 
Merchants have their chambers of commerce, at 
which they meet for general consultation and mu- 
tual improvement. The medical faculty too have 
meetings, with a view to individual improvement, 
and the better advancement of the healing art. It 
has become fashionable, in modern times, for 
teachers to hold meetings, with intent to promote 
primarily their own individual improvement, and 
ultimately the general interest of letters. A 
the meetings thus enumerated, not a syll 


cqmplaint has tomy knowledge ever been raised. 





} It is believed, no alarm bas ever been taken, as 
if these meetings involved a prodigal waste of 
‘time, and threatened to subvert public morals. 
Whence then the necessity or justice of denying 
‘to farmers privileges, thus universally conceded 
to all other orders of men ? 

| The committee seem to suppose that if farmers 
‘hold meetings, especially if they meet for Agri« 
cultural Exhibitions, results the most disastrous 
‘must be looked for. Such, clearly, is the import 
| of what they say on the subject. They say, 
(speaking of the effects produced by the late Ag- 
ricultural Institutions,) ‘ Nor do the members of 
|| the cominittee suppose, that the actual amount of 
| benefit to the Agricultural population can be, 
| with the least propriety, put in comparison with 
the evils which have resulted from the expense 








| and loss of time to those farmers who attended 
l the meetings of the Societies, and the exhibitions 
necessary to execute the plan.” 

From the passage thus quoted, it appears, that 
'| the committee consider the late Agricultural Soci- 
eties as having been the instruments of much 
greater evil than good, oud that they consider 
them as having been particularly mischievous, 
in calling away farmers. from their business to 
attend the meeiings, and thus occasioning loss of 
time. I ask them, are seasons of recreation and 
respite from labor to be altogether forbidden to far- 
mers? Do the committee maintain, that the Agri- 
cultural class of the community should be compell 





|| ed, like negroes placed under taskmasters, to labor 


incessantly ? Have the gentlemen forgotten, or 

did they never learn the old adage contained in 
ancient spelling books, “ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy ?”’ 





There too, in impro- | 


But the committee say again, “ Besides, the 
,committee are of the opinion that much moral 
| evil has resulted to the community from those 
|| meetings Of the Societies, more particularly for 
| exhibitions. It cannot be supposed, that where 
an excitement has been produeed, and large con 
gregations of people brought together on such oc 
, casions, all will conduct properly and correctly 
} Many vicious propensities which, if their posses 
sors were not induced to attend those meetings, 
| would at least lay dormant, are brought into ac- 
|tion, and produce consequences which must be 
| deplored by every good citizen.” 

| Task again, What do the committee mean by 
\ allthis? It may be true, that there are no cir 
|, cumstances under which depraved moral agents 
can assemble together, out of which there may 


passions. Ifthere can be meetings, affording no 
such temptations, where shall we look for them 
so readily, as to the meetings of farmers, conve- 
ned for the purpose of exhibiting to each other 
the products of their industry and skill, recipro- 
cating good wishes, interchanging their opinions 
| in regard to questions of the theory and practice 
|| of their art, and thus combining their influence to 
meliorate the condition of society, by accelerating 
| the march of Agricultural improvement? In the 
| contemplation of such assemblages, is not the 
] mind irresistibly struck with a conviction of 
|| their intrinsic purity and excellence? If meetings 
|| for Agricultural Exhibitions are of dangerous 
| moral tendency, what meeting then may farmers, 








gainst || in the judgment of the committee, attend, without 
able of danger of demoralization ? Will the answer be, 
' Religious meetings on the Sabbath, Undoubted- | 


ly, itis the duty of farmers,-and all other citizens, 
in ordinary cases, to attend meetings on that sa- 
ered day. Yetit is not certain that “ all will con. 
duct properly and correctly”? ¢here. Religious 
meetings, like all others, are susceptible of abuse, 
and sometimes, by fanaticism and other causes, 
they are rendered extensively demoralising. | 
reiterate the question, What meeting may farm- 
ers attend, with assurance of impunity as regards 
moral character ? 

The committee object to meetings for Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions, chiefly, for three reasons, viz : 
because they occasion luss of time, are demorali- 
zing in their tendency, and are the means of pro- 
ducing preternatural excitement Happily for 
myself, 1am a stranger to the feelings of those 
gentlemen, during the six months next preceding 
| the late election. No doubt, ihey must have been 
| sorely distressed, in witnessing the portentious 
signs of the times. There were, preparatory to 
the election, a multitude of meetings; and they 
were all pregnant with the evils dreaded so 
much by the committee. Many of these meet- 
ings were denominated conventions. There were 
Town conventions, County conventions, S ate 
conventions, and United States conventions; be- 
sides .meetings of less honorable distinction innu- 
merable. Whocan calculate the expense of time 
that was occasioned by so many meetings? If 
any meetings for the transaction of lawful busi- 
ness, are demoralizing in their tendency, who 
can doubt that these political mcetings were the 
meansof opening the floodgates of moral pollution, 
and letting in upon the land a torrent of iniquity ? 
If preternatural excitements are incompatible 
with a sound and healthy condition of society, 
and are the means of inflicting moral pestilence, 
how dark then are the prospects of the country ! 
How pestilential the moral atmosphere which we 
breathe! It 1s known that, in the late political 
contest, no pains were spared, by either of the 
conflicting parties, to produce the greatest possi- 
ble excitement. 

But we are not to suppose that the gentlemen 
who composed the committee, participated, at all, 
in practices which they deemed so unwarrante- 
ble, and so dangerous to public morals. We are 
not to suppose, that they were accessary, in any 
| Manner or form, to the perpetration of crimes, so 
| Sure, intheir judgment, to inflict on the communi- 
ty moral pestilence and death. It must not be sup 
posed that they attended any of the political 





| Meetings, nor that they were content, when they 
not spring temptations to the indulgence of bad |, 


saw others attend them. On thecontrary it must 


| be supposed, that their pious minds, watchful of 
public morals, and awake to a sense of impend- 


ing danger, were filled with anguish at the sight 
of such enormities in wickedness. Surely, they 


could not, and did not forbear lifting up their war- 


ning voice against such outbreakings of iniquity, 

exclaiming in the language of horror, Procul, O, 

procul, Profani! Senex. 
December, 1834. 





Sour Soils. , 

Mr. Tvcker—Are not Mr. Ruffin’s ideas about 
sour soil* more fanciful than true? I believe 
that we may analyze our soils as strictly as we 
please, and find nothing in them assimilating to 
oxalic acid. That this acid exists in sorrel, and 
many other vegetables, I conceive is no proof that 











*Gen. Far., vol. 4, p. 385, 
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it exists in the earth. 
other vegetables, and then analyze the soil 


in which they grew, and if any oxalic acid is 
found, then we may conclude that it exists in 
the soil; but if not, I think we should conclude 
that it is derived from the atmosphere like most 
other peculiarities found in vegetables,—-such 
as potash, sugar, lime, gypsum, aroma, tannin, 
&e. 

It appears to me that plants derive these, by 
the peculiar formation of their pores, in the same 
way that a crab apple stock is made to produce 


the sweet pippin by grafting, but I may be mis- |) 


taken and really wish for information. Durto. 





Brief Hints.--No. II. 
BY RHO. 


External Appearances--Domes- 
TIC COMFORT, &C. 


Phrenologists and physiognomists pretend to | 


decypher human character by the bumps on the 
cranium or the cut of the nose. Without ques- 
tioning the science or impugning their skill, i 
may be safely asserted that the aspect of a farm 
or dwelling is at least equally conclusive evidence 
of the habits of the occupants. 

The intelligent traveler needs scarcely to be 
told the characteristics of those who dwell along 
his route. The houses, dooryards, outhouses, 
fences, cattle—each and all proclaiming, in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken, the condition of their 
possessors. Where, ever have you founda bleak, 
filthy or tasteless dwelling, inhabited by a content- 
ed or happy family? The man who has not 
consideration enough to render the situation of his 
family pleasant in these respects, cannot be a ve- 
ry agreeable companion for those of his own age, 
or a fitting insteuctor for children. 

It should be a maxim with every man, to ren- 
der his homestead as pleasant as possible to those 
whose tume must necessarily be chiefly spent with- 
in its limits. Thus much is surely due to those 
whom he is bound in law or honor to “love, 
cherish and protect.” The wife of his bosom— 
the children of his affections—shali their wants 
and their happiness be slighted in the all-engross- 
ing pursuit of wealth—weallh, which should be 
coveled only for its agency in promoting their 
welfare ? 

It is written, that he makes a losing bargain 
who gains even a world by the loss of bis soul. 
The remark is applicable through all the relations 
of life. ELow valueless is that wealth which you 
are toiling to accumulate, if it brings not with it 
comfort and happiness for you and yours—if the 
children who may inherit it are not educated 
with such habits and feelings as may qualify 
them to employ it usefully, instead of squander- 
ing it in modes destructive to themselves and per- 
Melous to society ! 

Rely upon it that every hour and every dollar 
judiciously spent in promoting domestic happi- 
ness will generally repay the expenditure with 
countless interest—not wholly in the increase of 
pecuniary wealth, (although that is a common 
result,) but in the production of blessings which 
mere wealth cannot create nor poverty destroy— 
in conten‘ment and cheerfulness—in knowledge, 
industry and virtue—-qualifications, without 
which, the gold you may bequeath them will serve 


Remove the sorrel and 


| 000 of eggs. 


bul as the whiiewasbh on (ie sepuiche, rendering 
the inward rottenness more disgusting! Ruo. 








Destruction of Ticks. 


Having noticed an article in your last number 
recommending tobacco for the destruction of ticks 
upon sheep, with which I agree in all except the 
mode of applying it—instead of wetting them 
with a sponge before they are sheared, I think it 
would be more advisable to have a tub or some 
other large vessel standing by the shearers, and 
to have the sheep dipped into it after their fleeces 
| have been taken off, in which case the ticks could 
| In no possibility escape destruction. I have seen 
this method practised upon a flock of about one 
| hundred sheep, among which there could not be 
one found that had not fifty ticks upon it, and 
some of them two or threé hundred; but now 
there cannot this number be found upon the 
whole flock. 

The stalks of tobacco, which are precisely as 
good as the leaves, can be bought at about one 
cent per pound, of which fifteen pounds are suffi- 
cient to serve one hundred sheep.—N. Y. Far. 








Ecos or tHe Coprisu. --[t is estimated that 
_ the female carries in her ovary more than 9,000,- 
No wonder, therefore, that 20,000 

fishermen do net cause this fish to disappear 
from the deep. -- Jb. 


List of Payments 
For the Farmer from Jan. 22, to Jan, 29, 1835. 


For ve!. 5. 


William Janes. John H. Williams. 








John L. Eastman. Thomas Williams. 
William P. Rollo. Stephen Leggett. 
Lewis & Ely. Aaron Riley. 

J. E. Kimball. Myrick Bradiey. 
Luther Couch. Richard Tallcott. 
William Goodell. L. Chandler Ball. 
Kapin Andrews, 4&5.| Joseph Savage. 


Wm. P. Johnson. 
Joseph Clary. 
\I. D. Parker. 
Ray G. Waite. 
John Dunlap. 


Chauncey Stone. 
Lyman Balcom. 
Dyar Foote. 
Cyrus Kinne, 


For vol. 4, 
Leman HMorrick. Jamoo Harris. 
C. Hyde | Joseph ‘Tomkinson. 


Henry Mosher. John W. Strong. 
Jacob P. Lusk. John Gifford. 


Last half of vol. 4. 
Marvin Palmer. | Gideon Lapham. 
Charles Godfrey. 


For first half of vol. 5. 
James Christie. | G.S. Lauterman. 








PRICES CURRENT. 












































Jan. 31. Jan. 24. 
ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 
\shes—Pot... .|100]bs.'§3,40.... ...§5,05 @ 5,25 
Pearl..|.....-.| 4,00..... -| 6,90 a 7,00 
Beeswax,yellow; lb. | 0,184 0,20) 21 a 22 
Candles, mould)......| 0,1240,00) 10.4 13 
dipped. -eeeee| 0,11400,00 9a il 
Cloverseed....+|...++- Ghoogs bec 9 .a.10 
Flax, American.|.....+|..+++e0+ 8..a.09 
Flax seed, clean} tierce | 9,00a10,00}16,00a16,50 
Flour, Western.) barrel} 4,75...... 5,50a 5,62 
Grain, Wheat..! bushel) 0,75a.0,00) 1,06 a1,07 
Rye. ..-|-.«+- -| 0,50......) 70.a..75 
Oats...|...+.++| 0,28.a..30! 46.a..48 
Corn...|......} 0,50...... 73.a..75 
Barley..| ....| U,47-a@.-50| 66.a..70 
Hemp.Amerie’n} ton |...+..+++-| 1004120 
Poue,.sesort «| Ib, | 0,15.....-) 12-4..13 
tiaster Paris...) ton | 6,5040,00| 2,00 42,25 
Beef, Mess....| barrel) 7,50a.9,00) 9,254 9,75 
—— Prime....|.....+-+| 5,50 @0,00) 6,004 6,25 
Pork, Mess. ...|.... + -+|15,00a00,00)13,50a14,00 
Prime....|......{|10,00......| 9,50a10,00 
——— in the hog.|100lbs.} 3,50 44,50) 5,00...... 
Tallow........-|.....+-|9,004¢ 10,00) 7,50 a 8,25 
Hay.....-..+- | ton {9,004 11,00) 9,75a11,20 
Apples......-..| bushel 75.a,100)......0085 


_ or Chinese Mulberry 
, by the hunbred or th 











Boiled Flax Seed, 


This is the season of the year when cattle, 
horses, and sheep, should occasionally have a 
little flax seed, boiled in water, and mixed with 
their food. If they are fed principally on dry 
food, the flax seed, as well as the liquid from it, 
is the more necessary —N’ Y. Farmer. 


ee 


Buckwueat For Fow.s.——This grain, given 
to fowls, tends to make them lay. Rye, on the 
contrary, is supposed to have a different effect. 

nh. 








—_—_—_— 
Clover Seed, 

F both the large and small varieties.--ALso, a 

quantity of White Field Peas, (from Canada,) 

and large white Marrowfat Peas, of superior quality, 

just received ana for sale at the Rochester Seed 
Store. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, Jan. 31, 1835. jan 31 


New-England Seed Store. 


T the Agricutural and Horticnitural Warehouse 

connected with the New-kngland Farmer, the 
subscriber continues the Seed Establishment, and 
now offers to dealers, Gardeners, and the public ge- 
nerally, an unrivalled collection ot 


GARDE, GRASS, & FLOWER SEEDS, 


comprising unusually fine varieties and of undoubted 
—_ and vitality--being raised under the particular 
irection and expressly for the establishment. 
Garden Seeds in boxes assorted for dealers from 
10 to 100 dollars each. Also in pounds, halves and 
quarters, at very moderate prices. 
Bores of Seeds containing a good assortment for 
private gardens, at $3 each. 
300 to 4U0 choice varieties of FLOWER SEEDS 
in 6 cent papers—20 papers for $1,00. 
Grass ~eeds, at the lowest market prices, Whole - 
sale and Retail. 
Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Grape Vines, 
Plants and Roots, 7 at one day’s notice. _ 
Just published, a Catalogue of 80 pages, which 
will be sent gratis to customers. 
jan 3I-eowl2wis GEC. C. BARRETT. 


——- + = 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 

Hé subscriber offers to the 

a choice selection of Fruit ‘Trees 

of French, German, English ‘and 

American varieties, consisting of Ap- 











ublic 





ples, Pear Plums.Peaches. erries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 


c. §c. 
Fo So—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
the White Italian Mulbe 
d ousand, Grape Vines of bot 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. The subscriber has a !arge collection 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition. 
(_# Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 
Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
atis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. 
Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1€34. 


Rochester Seed Store & Horti- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY. 

No. & Arcade Hall,next door but one to the Post-Offce. 

EYNOLDS & BATEHAM, having comple- 

R ted their assortment, now offer to jardeny F the 





best and most extensive collection of G Field 
and Flower Seeds, ever before offered in the Western 
country. 

Their stock is entirely new, and having been pur- 
chased directly of the growers and importers, the 
vitality and purity of the seeds are os poe guar- 
anteed. Farmers and Gardeners will find a great 
variety of new and valuable Seeds not heretofore in- 
troduced into this section of country. , ; 

They have also an assortment of superior Horti- 
cultural Implements, Books, &c. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments 
of Seeds for retailing at a liberal discount. 

All orders for Seeds, Fruit or Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green-House Plants, &ce: &c. 
by mail or otherwise, will meet with prompt atten- 


tion. . 
Cash will at all times be paid for Grass and Clover 
Seed, Peas, Beans, $c. dec }r4tfif 
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The silvery snow !—the silvery snow !— 
Likea an it falls on the fields below ; 
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w ' given to the individuals who may be trained in 
yee Sepa ' the departments. 


By OMSELSS Swarm, | On the important topics embraced in the 3d 
| and 4th subdivisions, the remarks of the com- 
'| mittee are full of discrimination, good sense and 


| i ili Its may be 

i i dbranches appear || practical utility, and the very bestresu 

Pan tae aepraewes of some magical mi anticipated from their circulation and adoption 

While soft ag music, and wild and white, | oer oni wish for theit general perusal by 
i i onlight gene ) 

to pooh x aie Pad food of they flow: || every parent and trustee of a common school in 


i iful snow ? || the state. : 
Oh! who has not loved the white beautifu bey EE at 


The silvery snow, and the crinkling frost— | board, have adopted the report entire; and we 
How merry we go when theearth seems lost; Jearn that the following Academies have been 
Like spirits that rise from the dust of Time, —__sojected for the establishment therein of a Teach- 
To live in a purer and holier clime!— | er’s department, viz : 

A new creation without a stain— | Ist district,--Eras aus Hall, Kings county. 
Lovely as Heaven’s own pure domain ! jaa « Montgomery, Orange ‘ 
But, ah! like the many fair hopes of our years, } sq Kinderhook, Columbia “ 








{t glitters awhile—and then melts into tears ! 4th «< St. Lawrence, St Lawrence“ 
| Sth Faicfield, Herkimer “ 
Unfading Beauty. | 6th “ Oxford, Chenango ‘ 


| 
From a small volume of Poems, by Thos. Carew, | 


7th “ Canandaigua, Ontario © 
Esq. London, 1640, | t 


- Middiebury, Genesee ‘“ 
These selections have been made, either on 





Ele that Tones e.seay ebeck, | account of the superior value of the philosophic- 
y-cypreh - be ganna . | al and chemical apparetas and Ubeastes, possess- 
Or from star-like eyes doth scek } ed by the Academics to which preference has 
ee weg . | been given, or from the belief that, owing to 
oe eee Bees Wakes these Seoay, | their superior endowments or peculiar location, 


So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and caim desires, 

Hearts with equal love combin’d, 
Kindle never dying fires ; 


| the course of education in them will be likely to 
be least expensive to the student. 

For the prosecution of their design, the Re- 
gents have resolved to appropriate the sum of 
$400 annually, for the support of teachers in 
Where these are not, I despise | those academies in which departments shall be 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. organized ; and it is intended also, to supply 

$= || them with a suitable philosophical and chemical 

apparatus, libraries, &c. Kc. 
Tastruction ~.. at School We hope soon to lay some extracts from — 
TEAC . ji p before our readers.—Albany Arg. 

Ry have read ae much aa pe - report | eT a ee ome 
ol a committee of the Regents of the University | 
of this State, on the « Education of Common | Mealth of Children. 
School Teachers,” presented to the Regents at || Early rising, is a habit of high importance to 
their first annual meeting in this city, on the 8th || fix in children; and in forming it, there is far 
inst., under an order of that body, founded on a || greater facility than in other cases. There is a 
law of the last legislature, providing for the ap- || natural propensity in children, generally, to early 
plication of a part of the Literature Fund to the | rising, which needs only to be gratified and en- 
education of teachers _of eammoan schools. under || eonraged. They usnally retire to bed some 
the direction of the Regents of the University. | hours before their parents; and at daylight, or 
‘The committee consisted of Messrs. Joun A. || at least at suarise, are gensrally awake, and 
O1x, Jesse Buex and Joun L. Granam. Their | anxious to rise. Many of them are actually 
report, is an elaborate and eloquent treatise on || bred up with difficulty to the habit of taking 
the subject referred to the committee, and it will | morning naps! which, when once formed, gene- 
be read with lively interest by all who regard the || rally prevail through life. Let the father deny 
improvement of our system of common school in- | himself so far as to retire early and become an 
struction as a means of elevating the character of | early riser also. His health, enjoyments, and 
our citizens and preserving the purity of our free | usefulness, he may depend upon it, will be per- 
institutions. — : || ceptibly benefitted. Long lived persons have 

The committee propose the establishment of a | been found, after an extensive inquiry, to resem- 
departinent of instruction for common school || ble each other only in this important practice. 
teachers in the existing academies; and, in or- || And this may be connected with another pre- 
der that the department, to be organized, “should || ventive of disease—active employment. ‘The 
be put on such a footing as to insure efficiency to | morning is the season for activity; the frame is 

the extent of the means at the disposal of the Re- invigorated by repose, is prepared for exertion 
nts,” they recommend the selection of one | and motion gives pleasure. The pure ; 
adeny in each senate district. An opinion is |, enon, ae tele wen 
al - * , 4A opinion 1s || phere, so much more bracing than at other hours, 

expressed that “‘cight might be maintained, with- | so much sweeter and exhilerating than the air of 
out putting at hazard the great object of render- |a confined chamber, has been prepared to be 


dake equal to the preparation of well instruct- 1 breathed; and like all of nature’s medicines, it 




















Good Manners. 


There are a good many little offences commit- 
ted against manners, which people are hard! 
aware of at the time. It is not polite, for in. 
stance, to teaze a person to do what be has 
once declined, and it is equally impolite to re- 
fuse a request or an invitation in order to be ur- 
ed, and accept afterwards. Comply at once ; 
if your friend be not sincere you will punish 
him, as he deserves to be. It is not polite,when 
asked what part of a dish you will have, to say 
“any part, it is quite indifferent to me ;” it is 
hard enough to carve for one’s friends without 
choosing for them. It is not polite to entertain 
our visiters with our own family history, and 
the events of our own household. It is not po- 
lite for married ladies to talk in presence of gen- 
tlemen, of the difficulties they have in procuring 
domestics, and what things they are when pro- 
cured. It is not polite to put food upon the 
plate of your guest without asking his leave, 
nor press him to eat more than he wants, 


Government of Children. 
Never chastise in a state of wrath: no parent 
in such a state of mind can be in a condition 
nicely to adjust the kind and degree of punish- 
ment to the offence ; it is like administering me- 
dicine scalding hot; which rather burns than 
cures. God waited till the cool of the evening 
before he came down to arraign, try, and pmnis): 
our first parents, after their fall. Patiently ex- 
amine the offence before you punish it Accu- 
rately discriminate between sins of presumption 
and sins of ignorance or inadvertence. Acci- 
dents should be reproved, but not punished, un- 
less they involve wilful disobedience.—J. .1 
James. 


Raii-Roads and Canals. 

















d competent teachers.” | is superior to any which scien 
: | ce ¢ B. 
With a view to such a selection, the report en- Early rising and Stely exercise, might a pte: 
Siaet upon the discussion of the following perly be called food than medicine, as they are 
: “di . designed for daily use, and to protect us fi 
ist. On what principle the funds appeeehte to || disease, rather than to remove fe Beery thing 
tor organization of the depart- except mere sloth, invites us, nay, requires of us, 





ments shall be apportioned to the Academies || to train n i 
I p our children to use them. Th - 
— ay on for the purpose. ning is the most favorable season for iecmdsine 
> w rinciple, and to what extent, the |! the frame, as well as for making useful impres. 
annual excess of the ture Fund applicable || sions in the mind and heart. of r 
to the support of the departments, shall be ap- || moral principles, 


established. 
3d. reat shall be the organization of the de- || the most favorable o 
partme | ’ " 
+ “ = rs — (or subjects) of study. adv ie 
. As e duration of the course. Worpty Evirs.—“ The b 
ITI. As to the necessary books and apparatus. || thi i orld; eave Hannsh Mowe + 
4th. What evidence o qualification shall te \) — ihe.” ne names 
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Be t, = Lage ae facts, | 
. artm ; or religious feelings ; rho. | 
fortoned to the Academies in which they may ever trics to conduct the education of was shila | 

independently of this practice, will lose some of 
pportunities.— Dwight’s Fa- 





Miles of Canal. Rail-Roai. 
Maine,....... eer 
New Hampshire, . . . 5: 
Massachusetts, Wit:, PrLETrrTyi. Le 116 
Rhode laland,; ccccccescvcces socownegeh 
Connecticut,....... 27 
OS (Se Ree 76 
New-Jersey,...-..149...-...0sseeee. 106 
Pennsylvania,.....788.-+++++-.-.+... 322 
a ee |} ececceeees 16 
Maryland,....... Bis cn ccctcaceses 194 
{| ee ee seeee B49 
NorthCarolina,....24 
South Carolina,....51........ covcee eS 35 
Georgia,....... +28 
Alabama,......... BB. wes. oneneena -.-62 
BUMIOEI. coc cccescascccceden e000 63 
Louisiana,........ TEER eseeese 5 
hid) < 8000000 00s B78 
Totalin U.States, 2540 1698 
State Banks and their Capitals. 
Massachusetts,......66...... $20,420,000 
Maine,...... eeeees DOSE o% « «- 2,050,000 
New-Hampshire,....18........ 1,791,670 
INTE as ooo tn0re 00 ohn onc a » + +532 625 
Rhode Island,....... Mnebevsae 6,118,397 
Connecticut,........, 13.......-4,485,177 
New-York,......... 37... ++. 20,089,353 
New-Jersey,........18........2,017,000 
| Penneylvania,....... 33.....++14,609,963 
i?) Gs « 654h0'6 ac , errr "830,000 
ee | ee - » -6,250,495 
District of Columbia, ..9........ 3,875,794 
i rer 4. ovens - -5,571,100 
North Carolina,..... ee . «3,195,000 
South Carolina,....... Bees bs 4,631,000 
eed me ETE EET tT ee 4,203,029 
ee ETT eee - -5,665,980 
Alabama, ............8.......+ «648,503 
Mississippi,..........1......4+ +.950,600 
Tennessee,........... Boccscceves 737,817 
Ee. oa. tere y: | SUS 1,454,386 
Wit loses its respect with the » when 
| seen in conpany with malice; and to smile at 
| the jest which p ants a thorn in another’s breast, 
is to become a principal in the business.— Sher’. 
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